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as restraining us (as far as restraint is possible)
from excessive deviations; as furnishing us with
abundant instruction when we would return into the
right path; as affording an advantage-ground of no
little value to such instructors as still adhere to the
good old principles of the Church of England; in
short, as daily shaming us, by preserving a living
representation of the opinions and habits of better
times, like some historical record which reproaches
a degenerate posterity, by exhibiting the worthier
deeds of their progenitors. In such a state of things,
to what a depth public morals might sink, may be
anticipated by those \vho consider what would then
be the condition of society ; who reflect, how bad
principles and vicious conduct mutually aid each
other's operation, and how, in particular, the former
make sure the ground which the latter may have
gained; who remember, that, in the lower orders,
that system of honour and that responsibility of
character are wanting, which, in the superior classes,
supply in some poor degree the place of higher
principles. It is well for the happiness of mankind,
that such a community could not long subsist. The
cement of society being no more, the state would
soon be dissolved infco individuality.

Let it not be vainly imagined that our state of
civilization must prevent the moral degeneracy here
threatened. A neighbouring nation has lately fur-
nished a lamentable proof, that superior polish and
refinement may well consist with a very large mea-
sure of depravity. But to appeal to a still more
decisive instance: it may be seen in the history of
the latter years of the most celebrated of the Pagan
nations, that the highest degrees of civilisation and
refinement are by no means inseparable from the
most shocking depravity of morals. The fact ia
certain, and the obvious inference with regard to